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DUNSEVERICK CASTLE. 

The following description of this castle, has been sent 
us by our esteemed contributor, Mr. S. M'Skimin, author of 
t(ie History and Antiquities of Carrickfergus. 

*' On an insulated rock, near the centre of a small bay, 
three miles east of the Giant's Causeway, stand the ruins 
of the Castle of Dunseverick, formerly the seat of a 
branch of the ancient family of O'Cahan, or as they were 
commonly called by the English and Scottish settlers, 
O'Kane. Traces of the outworks of this building are 
visible around the rock on which it stands, while its shat- 
tered keep appears to * nod o'er it own decay,* and is des- 
tined at no distant period to become as prostrate as other 
fragments of the ruins scattered about. Immense masses 
of the rock have been hewn away, evidently for the pur- 
pose of rendering the castle as inaccessible as possible ; 
an enormous basaltic rock, south cf the entrance, also 
appears to have been cut into a pyramidical form, and 
flattened on the top, perhaps as a station for a warder, 
or for the purpose of placing it upon some engine of de- 
fence." 

That this is the remotely ancient and celebrated Dun* 
Sovarke, of ancient Irish history, we shall make appear, 
in direct opposition to all the Irish writers of this and the 
last century, one only excepted. 

Charles O'Conor, of Belanagare, in his map of Ireland, 
called Scotia Antiqua, or a Map of Ireland agreeable to 



the days of Ptolemy," makes Dimsobarfct/ the present Car- 
rickfergus, and he has been followed by Beauford, in the 
11th number of Vallancey's Collectanea — by Dubourdieu 
in his Statistical Account of the County of Antrim — by 
the ingenious William Haliday, of Dublin, in a map pre- 
fixed to his translation of the first part of Keating's His- 
tory of Ireland — and by our worthy correspondent, Mr. 
M'Skimin, who in his Antiquities of Carrickfergus, takes 
it for granted that Beauford's ridiculous derivation of the 
name of this place is correct. Archdall, in a manuscript 
compiled by him, styled, *' Hibcmits Antiques et nova 
Nomenclatura" is still farther from the truth, when he as- 
serts that Dunsohhairce \$ the present Downpatrick. 

But Dun Sobhairce was never stated to be Carrickfer- 
gus, before the time of Charles O'Conor, of Belanagare, 
who published his Dissertations on the History of Ire- 
land, in the year 17£3. Besides, there is no evidence 
that Carrickfergus was ever called by any other than its 
present name ; and it is also manifest, that O'Conor was 
but very imperfectly acquainted with the topography of 
the County of Antrim, from the fact that, on his map 
called Ortelius Improved, he has placed Dunluce several 
miles out of its proper locality, and given it an inland si- 
tuation. Dunseverick, or Dunseverig is evidently an An* 
glicizing of its Irish name, Dun Sobhabgi, or, as it is 
called in the Book of Armagh, Duin Sebuirgi, which is 
pronounced Doon Severgi, and this alone should be con- 
sidered a strong presumptive proof of their being th«$ 
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same : but as mere agreement of names might not proba- 
bly satisfy stern enquirers after truth, we shall demonstrate 
our position from authorities whose title to topographical 
credit will not for a moment be disputed by those who 
are capable of appreciating the value of historic monu- 
ments. 

1st. From the Book of Armagh, an undoubted MS. of 
the seventh century. 2d. From the Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick, a very ancient MS., translated into Latin, 
and published at Louvain, in 1(547, with topographical 
and historical notes, by John Colgan, the Franciscan. 
3d. From Colgau's note on the passage respecting Dun- 
sobhairce, in the same Life. 4th. From the Abbe- 
M'Geoghegan's History of Ireland, published at Paris, in 
1758. 

The following passage occurs in the Life of St. Patrick, 
given in the Book of Armagh, as published by Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, Antiquarian Researches, Vol. II. Appendix, 
pp. 34, 3o, which distinctly points out the situation of 
Dun Sobhairce* 

"Evenit (Patricius) in Ardd Stratho et Mac Ercce 
episcopum ordinavit, et exhtin Ard Eolerg et Ailgi et Lee 
Bendrigi, & perrexit trans flumen Bando; et benedixit lo- 
cum in quo est Cellola Cnilc Raithin in Eilniu in quo fuit 
cpiscopus, et fecit alias Cellas multus in Eilniu. Et per 
Buas foramen pertulit, ct in Duin Sebuirgi sedit sujjer 
petram quam petra Patricii usque nunc, et ordinavit ibi 
Olcanum sanctum episcopum, &c, et reversus est in 
campum Elni et fecit reliquas multas ecclesias quas Coin- 
diri habent." 

" He (St. Patrick) came to Arddrath, and ordained 
Mac Ercoe bishop, and departed to Ard Eolerg, (a rock 
over Lough Foyle,) and to Ailgi, (i. e. Ailigh, six miles 
north-west of Deny,) and to Lec-Bcndrigi, (now Coleraine 
barony,) and crossed the river Bann, and blessed the place 
where is the little cell of Cuil Raithhi (Coleraine) in the 
plain of Eilniu, in which there was a bishop; and he 
erected many other cells (i. e. kills, or churches) in the 
plain, of Eihiiuy and he crossed the Buas, (undoubtedly 
the river Bush,) and at Duin Skbuiugi sat upon a rock, 
which is called St. Patrick's rock to this day, and there 
he consecrated holy 01 can bishop, whom he himself had 
educated, and he returned into the plain of Eilne, and 
erected many other churches, which the Co'wliri, (inhabi- 
tants of diocese of Connor,) possess." 

This clearly shows that the Jhtas is not the river Lagnn, 
as stated by OTlaherty, O'Couor, Archdall, and the ano- 
nymous author of the History of Belfast ; much less the 
Eoyle,%$ positively asserted by Vallancey in the 1:2th num- 
ber of his Collectanea, but the river 2iu.sk, (which is a re- 
gular Anglicizing of its Irish name,) as evidently appears 
from the route described ; 

*' He crossed the Bann, blessed Coleraine, and moving 
onwards (i. e. eastwards,) crossed the Bum." This passage 
also shows that Dun Sebuirgi could not he Oarrickfergus ; 
for after his crossing the Bush, he is said to have proceed- 
ed directly to Dun Sebuirgi ; but it agrees exactly with 
the situation of Duuscverick, which lies a short distance 
east of that river. 

The situation of Dun Sobhairce, is more distinctly 
pointed out in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Lib. II. 
cap. 130. It is there placed in the territory of Cathrigia, 
which we could demonstrate to be the present barony of 
Carey, in the county of Antrim, did the limits of this 
little Journal permit us to enter into long disquisitions up- 
on places and names. We must therefore hope that our 
own veracity in stating facts, will be depended upon, al- 
though it must be acknowledged that the sincerest en- 
rjuirors after truth frequently labour under a fond delu- 
sion. 

Colgairs note upon this passage is so satisfactory as to 
the situation of Dun Sobhairce, that we consider it worth 
giving at full length. 
' " Dim Sobhairce est arx maritima et longe vetusta regio- 
nis Dal Riedfcv, quae nomen illud a Sobarchio filio Ebrici, 
Kcge Hibernian primoque arcis illius conditore circa an- 
num numdi 3(i68, dosumpsit, ut ex Quatnor Magistris in 
Annalibus, Catalogo Regum Hibcrnise Ketenno, Lib. I., 
etaliis passim rerum, Hibernicarum Scriptoribus colligi- 
tur,"— Triad. Thawnup, 182, cvL b note 20o. 



"Dun Sobhairce is a maritime and remotely aneie 
fortress of tin; territory of Dalriada, which derived th 
name from Sobhairci, the son of Kbric, the first found 
of that fortress, about the year of the world 3GG8, as im 
be learned from the Pour Masters in their Annals — frc 
Keating, in his Catalogue of the Kings of Ireland — ai 
from other writers of Irish history." 

Charles O' Conor, not knowing the extent of the ter 
tory of Dalriada, conjectured that as Curriokfergns was 
maritime fortress, it should be a modern name for Di 
Sobarky. But the territory of Dalriada did not extend 
far southwards as the town of Carriekforgus, as can \ 
proved from very ancient and respectable authorities. 

Randal, Earl of Antrim, (nuper defuuetus A.D. IGtffl 
writing to Archbishop Usher, informs him that the ter; 
tory of Dal Riada extended thirty miles from (the moil 
of) the river Bush, to the cross of Glandfhmcaght ; givii 
him at the same time the following old Irish distich, 
confirmation of it : — 

u ha<s.]f b'a nejjtjjb e<\lta 

-Cfg jrjn bal rtjaba na pectin 
3job6e jf eolacJ) f<xn jrfoeajuvw." 

Trimordla, j). 1029. 

" From the Bullish, which flocks fly over, 
Unto the cross of Glenrmuoiujjhl, 
Extends Dal riii(ln of auh-di visions, 
As all who know the. land can toll." 

The Glenfinneaght here mentioned, is the present v 
lage of Glynn, which is, in a direct line, thirty Irish mil 
from the mouth of the river Bush ; and the valley in whi< 
the old church of Glynn is situated, formed a part of tl 
southern boundary of the territory of Dal-riaua. It ft 
lows, therefore, as a logical consequence, that Dun-Sob. 
airce, a maritime fortress of Dal- Riada, could not I 
Carrickfergus, as loo hastily presumed by many model 
writers on Irish antiquities. 

The Abbe Ma-Guoglicgan, who published his Histo) 
of Ireland, in Paris, -in the year 1768, was well acquain 
cd with the situation of this ancient fortress : — 

" V\ (S. Patriot;) s' avanea ensuitr pur la omitreo ( 
Dalrieda, anjourdhui Haute, au oomte de Antrim, just 
au chateau de Dun-Sol >hairohe, dans It* oxtremitc septoi 
trionate do cette eoutree.' 1 — Tom. 1. />. ihio. 

*' He (St. Patrick) afterwards proceeded through tf 
territory of Dalriada, at present called Route, in the com 
ty of Antrim, as far as the castle of Dun Sobhuirche, i 
tlie northern extremity of this territory." 

We read in the Annals of the Four Musters, that Dm 
Sobhairce was among the first fortresses erected in this i 
land by tins Milesians:—- 

A. M. 3501. "This is the year in which lleremon an 
Hebcr assumed tin; joint government of Ireland, and d 
vided Ireland equally between them. In it ulso the fo 
lowing" fortresses, &c. were erected, viz. Rath-bcuthaig, 
on the bunks of the river Novo, in Argatros, (now llivtl 
veajirh, within live miles of Kilkenny ; (Rafh-oin, in th 
territory of Cualann, (now the County Wieklow ;) th 
causeway of Inbhcar-mor, (now Arklow ;) the house i 
Dun~nair, on the Mourne mountains. Dun-Dclgimm, i 
the territory of Cualann, (now Deljrany, Co. Wieklow 
Dun Sohhairok, in Murbholg* of Dalriada, (Dunsvvcric 
was erected by Sovavkc ; and Dun Edah\ (on the Hi 
of Howth,)by Suighde ; all tlui.se foregoing were ereete 
by lleremon and his Chieftains. Rath-Uamha'm, \ 
Leinster ; Ralh-arda, Suird, (Swordn j) CamtcEcthen f Cat 
rac Blame, (Blarney,) Dun-ami Tunc, Rath Riogbhard, i 
Murresk, were erected by Hober and his chieftains." 

We read in the Book of Bullyinoto, folio 87, p. a, co. 
a, line 10, and in the Book of tecau, folio 1:2:*, p. u, co 
a, line 10. " That this Sohhairce and his hrother Cearmm 
assumed the joint government of Ireland ; the former re 
siding' at Dun Sobhairce, in the north, and the latter a 
Dun-Ccarmna, in the south, Sobhaireo wan afterward 
slain within this fortress, by Koehaidh Kchehenn, King 
the Fomoriaus, or sea pirates. 

" A. M. 4176. Rothcachl having been seven years kinj 
of Ireland, was burned by lightning in Dunsobtiairce. I 
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ful monument exhibit* a good specimen of the style of 
old English architecture prevailing in the fifteenth and 
fiiiteenth^centuries, and is probably nearly coeval with the 



erection of the church. It is richly adorned with trefoil 
compartments, and its style of execution is admirable. 
The name of the person for whom this tomb was erected, 




H. Hill, Esq. 






is simply inscribed 
on the shield within 
the canopy — " Hie 
jacet Thomas Flem- 
ing" — but without 
date, and nothing is 
preserved bytradition 
respecting him. He 
was, doubtless of the 
noble and ancient fa- 
mily of Slane, in 
which the name of 
Thomas was usual. 

The reader will find 
an ample account in 
Smith's History, of 
the more recent 
tombs contained with 
in the south tran- 
sept, which was formerly a chantry dedicated to the 
blessed Saviour, but purchased, as we have stated in our 
44th number, from the Mayor and Corporation, in 1606, 
by the earl of Cork, and converted into a mortuary cha- 
pel or tomb house for himself and family. ^ The principal 
monument is that of the Boyle family, which was erected 
by the first earl of Cork, and which, as Mr. Brewer ob- 
serves, is "so loaded with effigies and escutcheons, 




Clayton. 
and illustrated by inscriptions so very copious and 
explicit, that the monument may be truly said to present 
heraldic and genealogical memoirs of the founder and his 
family ." In its general character, this monument is very 
similar to that of the same family in St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, and is chiefly constructed of marble, and the 
figures of alabaster. The principal figure is that of the 
earl of Cork himself, represented in armour, in a recum- 
bent position ; and below are nine of his children. Ano- 
ther monument worthy of note is that of Richard Bennet 
and Ellis Barry his wife, who, as appears from the in- 
scription, was " the first foundress of this chapel ; which 
being demolished in the time of the rebellion, and their 
tomb defaced, was re-edified by Richard, Lord Boyle, 
Baron of Youghal, who, for reviving the memory of them, 
repaired this tomb, and had their effigies, cut in stone, 
placed thereon, Anno Domini. 16 19." In this chapel 
there is an epitaph on Sir Richard Villers, Lord President 
of Munster, who died in 1626, which, as our friend Mr. 
Crofton Croker observes, bears a strong resemblance in 
style to those written by Ben Johnson : — 

" Munster may curse the time that Villers came 

To make us worse, by leaving such a name 

Of noble parts, as none can imitate, 

But those whose hearts are married to the state ; 

But, if they press to rival him in fame, 

Munster may bless the time that Villers came !" P. 
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imperfectly obtained, unless the mortar be skilfully and, at 
the same time, carefully prepared. The best preparations, 
according to the most accurate experiments, are these : 
" Three parts of fine sand, four parts of coarse sand, one 
part of quick lime fresh slaked, and as little water as possi- 
ble." The hardening of mortar is partly owing to its ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, which 
converts it again into limestone; but principally to the 
xombination of part of the water with the lime ; but if we 
add one fourth part of unslacked lime, reduced to powder, 
to common mortar, the mortar, when dry, acquires much 
greater solidity ; but the proportion of ingredients, which 
answers best in this case is, '« fine sand three parts, cement 
of well-baked bricks three parts, and slaked and unslaked 
lime each two parts." It is also found that as little water 
as possible should be used in the slaking of lime and mak- 
ing mortar. It has also been discovered that burnt bones 
improve mortar, by increasing its tenacity ; but this addi- 
tion should never exceed one fourth of the lime. When 
manganese is added to mortar, it acquires the important 
property of hardening under water. Four parts of blue 
clay, six parts of black oxide of Manganese, and ninety of 
limestone, all in powder, and calcined, with sixty parts of 
sand formed into mortar with water, make an excellent ce- 
ment for resisting water. Our common basalt stone, when 
heated red hot, and thrown into water, to break it into 
small pieces, which can easily be reduced to powder, when 
mixed with lime, answers equally as well as puzzsiolano 
for resisting water in the way of cement ; but it must be of 
the same texture as the basalt of the Giant's Causeway. 
BaHymena. J. Getty. 

ANECDOTE OF A WEASEL. 

On a tine morning in the spring of 1828, while walking 
on the road from Newry to Warrenpoint, enjoying the 
pleasure to be derived from the most enchanting scenery 
and inhaling with delight the invigorating breeze, as it 
came fresh and bracing up the valley, impregnated with 
saline particles from the far-famed Lough of Carlingford, 
my attention was suddenly aroused, by observing, at a 
short distance in front, a weasel descending from a hedge 
and endeavouring to convey, with great apparent difficulty, 
the dead body of another animal towards a marsh on the 
opposite side of the road ; on my near approach, it relin- 
quished its burden, and retreated to its former position. 
On arriving at the spot, I was rather surprised at finding 
what I had conceived to be the body of a rat, to be that 
of a full grown weasel, grey with age. As I never before 
had an opportunity of examining this animal closely, I 
was highly gratified with my prize, and returned home- 
wards, intending to preserve it. I had not proceeded far, 
when casually looking behind me, I was astonished at per- 
ceiving the live animal within a few paces of me, exhibit- 
ing, in the most lively manner, by its gestures and appear- 
ance, the most intense anxiety and distress. I stopped, 
and so did it, and after looking in my face for a few se- 
conds, it seemed to gather courage and gradually drew 
nearer ; I then held the dead body behind me, it immedi- 
ately went behind and varying its position as I changed 
mine, seemed determined not to lose sight of the object 
of its solicitude. 

I had before heard of the spitefulness and venom of 
weasels, and own I at first felt apprehensive it would at- 
tack me, but on examining the countenance of my new 
acquaintance, I found in it no traces of ferocity, on the 
contrary it evinced nothing but supplication and despair, 
moving its head continually from side to side, and keeping 
its eyes fixed intently on what I began to consider the 
body of a beloved parent, it still watched my motions and 
followed me a considerable distance. 

During this extraordinary pantomime, I was joined by 
several persons, the novelty of the circumstance inducing 
them to stop, and among others, by a gentleman of New- 
ry, who requested me to lay down the body, that we might 
see the result ; on my doing so, the other seized it by the 
back, not fiercely but with the greatest care — and nothing 
disturbed by the presence of nearly a dozen spectators — 
with the greatest apparent labour, succeeded in bringing 
it under a gate into the marsh. The gentlemen followed, 



but, (as I felt rather chagrined at losing my prize), I did 
not, and so cannot say how it eventually disposed of it. 

William Needham Thompson, Esq., collector of New- 
ry, the gentleman alluded to above, can vouch for the au- 
thenticity of this anecdote. R. A. 

THE TYRAWLY STAG. 

Many years ago, a stag was in the possession of a gentle- 
man of Tyrawly, — he grew to be a powerful and splendid 
beast, but his propensities and dispositions were very different 
to those of the playful and innocent hind. 

The stag was bold and violent ; detested strangers and 
women, and from his enormous size and strength, was fre- 
quently a very dangerous playfellow. He had a particular 
fancy for horses — resided mostly in the stable, and when the 
carriage was ordered to the door, if permitted, he would 
accompany it. A curious anecdote is told of him : he had 
no objection whatever to allow a gentleman to enter the 
coach, but to the fair sex he had an unconquerable aversion ; 
with his consent, no lady should be an inside passenger. The 
servants were obliged to drive him away, before their mistress 
could venture to appear , — and at last he became so trouble- 
some and unsafe, as to render his banishment to an adjoining^ 
deer-park the necessary punishment of his indocility. He did 
not survive this disgrace long, he pined away rapidly, avoided 
the fallow deer, and died, as my informant declared, of a 
broken heart. — Wild Sports of the West. 

ANCIENT TOMBS, 

IN THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF YOUGHAL. 

We return to the Collegiate Church of Youghal, of 
which we recently gave an account in our 44th number, 
for the purpose of noticing some of the most remarkable 
of the ancient tombs contained within its w r alls. Of these, 
many of the most ancient are, oblong flag stones, orna- 
mented with crosses, of which an infinite variety of forms 
are to be found in our ancient abbeys. The annexed 
wood cut represents one of those monumental stones, 
bearing the date of 1517, inscribed within a circle on the 
shaft of the cross, and traditionally said to be the tomb 
of a mayor of Youghal. This monumental stone is in 
the north transept. 




Another slab of this description, but apparently of 
greater antiquity,, which is within the nave, is remarka- 
ble in having a head sculptured in bold relief above the 
cross — a circumstance not usual in such monuments. 
This monumental stone, is also attributed to a mayor of 
Youghal, whose name was Ronayne, and supposed to 
have lived in the reign of Elizabeth. 

But the most interesting of the Youghal monuments, 
for its architectural beauty and antiquity, is the altar tomb 
on the north side of the choir, which is simply noticed by 
Smith, as a very old tomb without date, and of which no 
representation has been hitherto published. This beauti- 



